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DEDICATION: 
T0. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LM. 5 
8 J have been perſuaded to publiſh 
the following Conſolatory Epiſtle, 
ſo notoriouſly in favour of your oppo- 
nents! It will, undoubtedly, appear, at 


firſt Gght, extremely ſtrange to * it 
to 6.1 #2 


ey dedicated piece is ſuppoled e to 
contain ſomething that will give, in the 
peruſal, pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the 
| patron; 


DEDICATION. 
patron ; every dedication enumerates his 
real or imaginary virtues ang abilities; The 
very nature of the following ſheets pre- 
vents both. What pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion can you have in the peruſal of a piece 
confeſſedly written againſt you, your judg- 
ment, your meaſures? How can I enu- 
merate a train of real or imaginary 
virtues or abilities in a man, whom I have 
evidently ſhewn to be poſſeſſed of a very 
inconſiderable ſhare of either? What then, 
you will ſay, induced me to this ſingular, 
this extraordinary ſtep?— I will tell you fiir. - 


I would have you diſpaſſionately exa- 
mine every argument.—I would have 
you diveſt yourſelf of all partiality to Mr. 
Pitt That done where your find 1 
have juſtly expoſed your behaviour as a 
man, a miniſter, or a patriot, let it be writ- 
ten in GIGANTIC. letters, and hung 
In your ſtudy as a beacon, to warn you 
from ever ſtraying into the ſame deſtruc- 
tive. path. Where you find, if you have 
penetration enough 70, find, any virtues, 

| abilities, 


DEDICATION, 


abilities, or patriotiſm, i in your opponents, 
let them be written in letters of gold (I 
promiſe you they will not coſt you much) 
and placed by the ſide of the other, to ex- 
cite and ſtimulate you to the acquiſition 
of the ſame moſt amiable and glorious 
qualifications. 


Alter this advice, I hope it will not be 

miſtaken for compliment and fafhionable 

politeneſs, when I aſſure you, that I am, 

with perfect truth, 
Sir, 

We, 

Your friend, 


Well-wiſher, and 


| Moſt humble Servant, 


The AvuTaos. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
r may not be improper to premiſe, that 
where the author addreſſes himſelf to 
Mr. P's antagoniſts as being now in power, 
he does not mean a/! thoſe honourable 
perſonages who are ſo, but ſuch only who 
are members of the Old Faction. In the 
ſame light he would be alſo underſtood, 
when he ſpeaks of the oppoſers of the 
right honourable perſon's meaſures in re- 
ſpect to Spain, —As to the reſt of the gen- 
tlemen who diſſented from the great 
man's opinion, he is not ſo well acquaint- 
ed with their abilities and diſpoſitions, 
and therefore cannot undertake to deter- 


mine upon what foundation they grounded 


their objections. 


* 


BLESSED* Old Fa cTION. 
f 2 L--ds, and Gentlemen, 


noble Lord, I obſerved, that 

c chere are few misfortunes 
er can befal a man in the world that he 
&* may not bear with patience, provided 
he has Philgſopby enough to ſuggeſt to 
& himſelf the reaſons, others can eaſily 
ſee; for leſſening his uneaſineſs, and 
adminiſtering comfort to him; and to 
reflect how much worſe things might 
have happened, and what cauſes he 


-* So ſtyled by a celebrated writer. ce Impartial 
Reflections on the preſent ſtate of __ page 9,— 
Printed for Coote. | 


EE! * hag 


9 ys 4 104 
« has Riill remaining for happineſs and 
«« contentment ; [O vite Pbilgſopbia dux! 
7 Cic.] Perſons being ſeldom, if ever, 
« ſo unfortunate, but they have many 

* bleſſings left; many reſources, and even 


© many cauſes of pleaſure and ſatisfaftion, 


e which they, in the height of their grief, 
, and in the firſt moments of deſpair, are, 
on any great and heavy misfortune, too 
1 apt to overlook. It is the part of a 
friend, on theſe occaſions, to be ready 


« to ſupport, ready to conſole, ready to 


„ make the unhappy reflect, that their 
e calamity is not ſo ſevere as they ima- 
e oine ;; to make them recollect the ma- 
ny reaſons they have, not to give way 


« to deſpair; remind them of whatever 


% happineſs is ſtill left; mention to them 


* every circumſtance in their favour; 


cc and by theſe, and ſuch'like means and 
arguments, adminiſter relief, prevent 


6 their deſpondence, alleviate their ſor- 


* row, and reſcue them by degrees, from 
* what would, otherwiſe, have been too 


powerful for them, unſupported, to 
« have ſuſtained.” 


\ 
\ 


* 0 | Homo 


W [ —y a— FTY _ 


ſit] 
Homo ſum; — nibil 2 me aliaum but 
TR. 


— 


ing of every ming belonging to a man.” | 


The preſent unexpected, I ſhould fay 
(in reſpe& to you) anwiſbed for ſituation 


between Great Britain and Spain, having 


raiſed Mr. Pitt from the depth you had ſo 
glorioufly and deſervedly plunged him in, 
to the utmoſt ſummit of bubble reputation, 
I could not refrain addrefling you on ſo 
momentous and unfortunate a point; could 
not refrain endeavouring to ** prevent that 


| deſpair ſo great a mortiſication, ſo heavy 
a blow, might occaſion, if not timely 


oppoſed.” 


I have long been induced to look upon 
the oppoſition between you and Mr. P—, 


and indeed on all other miniſterial oppoſi- 


tions, as a ſort of court- paſtime; and the 


more eſpecially as I have experienced, by | 
numberleſs obſervations, that grown-up 


B2 children 


A 


0 


T1 
children are equally fond of diverſion 
with thoſe of younger years, 


In thoſe happy days, firs, when you. 
were at-{chool——1I ſhould have ſaid inno- 
cent, had I not been apprehenſive your 
enemies would ill-naturedly interpret the 
expreſſion into an artful implication that 
your days are not ſo now—— you muſt 
remember ſitting acroſs the extremities of 
a board, and playing at ſee-ſaw.— Now, 
for the life of me, I cannot help think- 
ing your ps and downs at the helm no 
other than a mere „ate ſee-ſaw; with this 
only difference, that the political board 
is far more flow and irregular in its mo- 
tion than the other. — You, my noble 
d-k-s, 1--ds, and gentlemen, I have ſeen 
beſtride one end of the board, whilſt the 
agile great man vaulted into an equeſtrian 
poſition on the o7her.—Fie, firs, I have 
more than once ſaid to you—that is, to 
tnyſelf, when I have ſeen you at the top— 
how is it poſſible ſo many againſt one 
ſhould mount? There muſt be ſome tricł 
in this! Or you muſt be formed of mate- 

„ rials 


7 


13 ] 

rials not ſo = and ſubſtantial as thoſe 
which compoſe your opponent! —But 
theſe exclamations have ever been mo- 
mentary; for I preſently reflected, that it 
muſt. needs be the conſequence of madam 
Juſtice's ſyſtem being reverſed. In that 
Lady's balance, merit preponderates ; but 
at ſtate ſce-ſaw it has, or ſhould have, 
quite the contrary effect. — Indeed I am 
told, that if the antagoniſts of merit 
(Heavens be praiſed you are no ſuch!) can 
contrive to get ſcandal and credulity on 
their fide, their buſineſs is done. | Truth, 
patriotiſm, judgment, penetration, will 
have, inſtantly, diametrical appearances: 

poor merit ſinks to the bottom, and up 
flies the oppoſite part, though the devil 
himſelf ſhould be perched at the end of 
it. —— But I will not hurt you with digreſ- 
ſions; they are galling to impatient read- 
ers. To return then. —On the other 
hand, I have ſeen the political board fo 
nearly perpendicular, as to throw you all 
out of your places, and yet the great man 
firmly keep his at the fop. I won- 
der'd at the phænomenon! but was pre- 


ſently 


. — 


141 

ſently relieved, when J perceived that it 
the board] was artfully and unfairly 
ſupported behind by a pillar inſcribed 
<« Fox populi.”—lI aſſure you, firs, I was 
exceedingly concerned to ſee my friends 
in ſuch a pitiable plight—floundering like 
ſo many /ea lions or Newcaſtle ſalmon, 
unfortunately precipitated on ſnore.—1 
wiſhed you (for a moment) wings, like 
the poetical creatures at the gates of Bed- 
ford houſe, to emerge at once from the 
diſreputable depth you had fallen. No- 
thing but the cunning of a F-x could re- 
Heve you—but of this, firs, no more- 
What an unluc ty aſſociation of ideas! But 
J am too buſy, or too idle (which you 
n to _ them. | 


It is now, firs, the great man's turn to 
mount; and, according to appearances, he 
may, if he-pleaſes rife by your fall. - At 
leaſt the war with Spain, ſo ſtrenuouſly 
urged by -him when in power, indicates 
no leſs. Humanity, therefore, impels me 
to conſole you in your preſent tickliſh 
fituation. It is an old adage, and I muſt 
r confeſs 


* 


[ 15] 
confeſs myſelf a profound admirer of pro- 


verbs, that “a friend in need, is a friend 


« indeed. I am happy in the opportu- 
nity of proving myſelf that friend. Do 
not miſapprehend me; I glory in the ef- 
fe, though I lament the cauſe. Friend- 
ſhip and humanity, firs, are the moſt ge- 
nerous paſſions of the ſoul. They are not 
inſtigated by intereſt ; they are not moved 
by any ſelfiſh principle: the more abject 
the objects, the more it elucidates their 
diſintereſtedneſs, their benevolence. From 
this faint ſketch of theſe moſt amiable 
qualifications, judge ye what an unſpeak- 
able heart-felt ſatisfaction I muſt enjoy at 


this moment. The ſubject overwhelm, 
me with a tenderneſs that thrills through 


every vein—it is too much — I can no 
more. 

I have ſo much to ſay in your praiſe, | 
fo many cauſes for conſolation to give you, 
and ſo much to prove againſt the great 


man, that I am at a loſs where to begin 
firſt, You muſt not, therefore, expect a 
regular chain of remarks on incidents, as 


they 


[167] 
they originally occurred; but accept ther 
as they ariſe, ſpontaneous, in my memory. 


The ingenious author of the Impartial 
Reflections (mentioned in the note at the 


bottom of the firſt page) hath theſe words, 


% But firſt let us view the procedure of the 


« old Faction [that's you, firs}, The 


« 'wwhole year 1757 had elapſed in a ſcan- 
* dalous tnativity.” [There's a ſcandal- 
ous fellow for y u! Would the bloody 

minded raſcal have no interval in the ſhed- 
| ing of human gore ?] © None of the court. 


« undertakers had ſo much as dared to 


& think of ſending our troops to Germany, 
« deterred by the clamor for which they 
« imagined ſuch a ſtep would give à han- 
« dle“ [mind his feps giving handles, ] 
to real or pretended patriots. The di- 
& lemma was embarraſſing : they could not 


* qvell keep their footing at court, without 


« carrying that main point of having the 


German [Hanoverians and Heſſians 
« accepted for fitpenataraes ; a point to 


« which that of exporting” [J wonder, 
as he had got footing in his ſubject, and 
his 
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k 17 1 
his be wie in, he did not fay tranſport- 


ing} ** our own troops, was but a ſubor- 
% dinate and ſacrificed conſideration ; and 
« af the ſame time they deſervedly ſtood ſo 


« low in the. opinion of the people,” [Vl tale 


care you ſhall not and ſo long, firs} ** that 
« they could not take upon themſelves a ſtep 
« ſo thoroughly diſguſtful to the nation; as 
« that of plunging it in à continental war. 
« Inthis aukward fituation” [that is, lands 
ing, and fepping, and footing, and hand- 
ling it] ©* were the members of that Bleſſed 
« old Faction. The glory of delivering 
« them was reſerved for a hardy adven- 
te ure Now the great man comes 
in play.] © ina cap-d- pie brazen armour , 
& And who owed all his powers to ſerve 
« them, to the peoples opinion that be de- 
e ſpiſed them beartily. The event ſhewed 
te that the court party knew admirably well 
« how to make him their tool. This un- 
te triumphable point [PH convince you 
preſently, Mr. Reflector, that it was a 
triumphable one] ©* then they carried; and 
% as for their own ends and ſpecial pur- 
te poſes, that perſon could hardly have too 

C much 


161 


rt nuch popularity, while he ſhould cunti- 


c nue to do that work they wanted bim to 
n "and which they' bad neither: Brit 
« mor influence enough to dare to take 


* upon themſelves,” [The gentlemen knew 
a trick worth two of that, Mr, RefleCtor.] 


« it was no wonder that all their little 
t creatures of power ſhould take their cue 


from the patrons, and join to fill up that 


te public cry, by which the virtues of the 


44 * great patriot were ſo _— ertalad. 


B this I ſuppoſe the gentleman would. 
be underſtood to mean That you were 


deſirous of Hanoverian and Heſſian ſubſi- 
diaries, inclined to the exporting of Eng- 

| liſh troops to Germany, inclined to a 
ſtrong continental connection, and that to 
pleaſe the ! reigning humour of the 
„ court;” but with a view, indeed, in 


the end, the more effectually to ſerve your 


own particular and private purpoſes, That 
as the great man ſtood in favour of the 


people, and you did not, you artfully got 
him raiſed to miniſterial power; wiſely 
judging, that as you had not © dared” 

to 


. 


n 
to enter into thoſe engagements your- 
ſelves, Mr. P. in the ſpirit of oppoſition 
(your not doing it, implying, in appear- 
ance, your not deſiring it) would enter 
into them for you; and wiſely judging 
alſo, that the people, in their affections 
for the great man, would permit in kim 
what they wook# not aer in von. | 


This I ks to be the . pay) | 
believe, firs,” in reſpect to your German 
ſyſtem, ye can exult with Gloſter in 

Jane Shore, that *© each event hat b 
w_ *© anſwered to Jour, wiſh,” de e 
But ye will ſay, my aolas friends, that 
the Tmpartial RefleQor intends it as a ſa- 
tire againſt your meaſures; that he ſeems 
to think the methods you made uſe of 
to compaſs your views, were mean, de- 
ceitful, artful.— Young, in his.charac- 
ter of Zanga, has finely drawn the ſtrug- 
glings in a great ſoul, at being ob/zged to 
ſtoop to baſe unworthy acts in the pur- 
ſuit of great and noble purpoſes. He firſt 
recoils, * 
; C2 ; Whither, 


tain am I, nothing but the reflection, that 
there was no other way to attain your ends, 
could poſſibly make you perſevere i in dach 


„ 


eicher, y ful, oh! whit her art thou funk, 


t Beneath thy ſphere d B're while, far, far above 


Such little arts, diſemblings, falſehoads, frauds ; 


** The yery traſh of yillaing itſelf.” 


A moment's refle&ion * kim this 
conſolation WY 


| * But great wy wy ee neee 
* Theſe meant are juſt, they ſhine with borrow d light, 


« Nuſtrious from the purpoſe they Pyrfuge . 
10 And greater ſure my merit, who to gan 


A point ſublime, can fuch a'taſt fuftain, - 
To watte through» enger -of klogd.” 


80 well T know. your boneft diſpoſitions 
I am ſure, firs, your hearts felt the ſelf- 


ſame compunctiops as Zanga's; and, cer- 


{atherwiſe e) inglorious means. 
"But how much muſt it add to your con- 


ſolation, what an immenſity of ſecret ſatiſ- - 


faction mult it give you, when you con- 
ſider that you was, unavoidably, influ- 


enced 2 that depravity which Otway hath 
. fo 


5 


D finely afferted 10 bg. inherent to human 
pature! How happy muff it wake you 
FOR you know that it is not characteriſtic 
of you alane, bot of 4 "Ole ORE: 
oped His moreh are, 


5 10 elieve wot man; he 11 none , 
« 1 ſubtil, . 


| Togreid the mgutatign of gurtialey, 

haye hitherto conſidered you, firs, as really 
criminal in this affair, and have endea- 
vqured to conſole you, and excpſe it, by 
throwing it on the frailty of human nature. 
.$0 far I have ſucceeded; but my friend- 
for yqu is too extenſiye, and my know 
ledge of things too dilated, to be con- 
fined within ſuch narrow limits. No, I 
will indiſputably prove (happily T can do 
it) that let your enemies ſet this import- 
ant affair in whatever light they pleaſe, yet, 
firs, you merit the higheſt praiſe. I will 

begin with the worſt fide of the queſtion, 


"Suppoſe, 


| K 22] 

/ - Suppoſe, for inſtance, the German 
War, ſo far as we are concerned in it, to 
be highly repugnant to the intereſts of 
Great Britain. Suppoſe that“ Mr. M—t, 
in his Conſiderations of the German War, 
« ſhews by facts and arguments, forcibly 
<« urged, and fongly concluſive, that 
« we are brought to the 'very brink of 
©© deſtruction, nor have any other means 
te of ſalvation left, but that of inſtantly 
te turning out of that German path into 
«which this madman the great man] 
© hath hurried us. Suppoſe even (in 
tle anonymous author's words) © that 
4 jf ever this country be 2 it 
1 muſt be conquer'd in Germany.” I 
ſay, ſuppoſing all this, what then? Still, 
ſirs, it cannot rob you of the honour due 
1 As in being the SE cauſe of it. 


Did you not 1 unden to be (rin 
julliy no doubt) the hatred of the people? 


Did you not know Mr. P. to be e N 


See che Letter from ths anonymous rd of 
the Letters verſiſied, to the anonymous writer of the 
Monitor. 


of 


| {ot | 
of the people's adoration. Did yon not 
« fill up the cry, and} join with them in 
that adoration? And did you not at laſt 
delude both him and them into continen- 
tal meaſures, the very end you was aiming 
gat? This, ſirs, is ſurely to your honour ! 
You thereby effected a ſtroke in politicks, 
which even Machiavel himſelf would glo- 
ry in. This inconteſtibly evinces that you 
were all born, ſirs, for ſtateſmen and for 
miniſters ! This inconteſtibly evinces your 
great abilities in the ſtations you ſo wor- 
thily ſupply! And if theſe conſiderations 
will not exculpate you in the eyes of the 
world, I know not what will !-Your 
own hearts, at leaſt, can aſſign you no 
cauſe of condemnation, but they can of 
congratulation: for the anonymous yerſt- 
fying author juſtly obſerves, that there is 
both * a political and a moral conſcience.” 
The moral, my noble friends, I am ſure, 
has no buſineſs in this affair; and as to 
the political, you have certainly obeyed 
ts moſt rigid dictates. | 


But, on the other hand, if we ſup- 
Poſe a continental connection the moſt 
eligible 


— in W i \ we er 
that the great council of the nation ¶ juſt- 


ly celebrated for being the moſt uncor- 
ruptecl fince its happy inftitution,) after 


weightng every argument in this important 
queſtioht, are almoſt unanimouſly of the 


affirttiative opinion, even to proſecute it 
with redoubled vigour, and which; I be 
Heye, is the caſe; what honour then 
mut be due to the firſt projectots of it 3 
The great man, here, 18 but ſecondary ; 
ye were the © firſt great cauſe, and till 
. ſits, had the happy opportunity of ex- 
plaining you, aff under/iord.” The 
more glorious the German war may ter- 
minate, the more verdant will be your 
laarels. The efe# merits little praiſe in 


eompariſon with the cauſe, Thoſe who = 


condemn the motives, ſhould remember 
* our of EVIL cometh coop.” —Thus, firs, 
| have I proved the whole reputation to be 
yours! Thus, firs, have I reſcued you 
from the univerſal infamy that bath hi- 


therto 


LY as as — as ____ 9 = So p 


n | 
therto attended you If this, my. noble 
friends, is not TRIUMPH, henceforth 
let the word be utterly annihilated. Let 
Johnſon, the literary luminary of the 
world, oc it for e ever from. his l 


The Reflector is ag to condemn 
yolu? firs, for originally joining with 
the king of Pruſſia, becauſe it was taking 
the part of à natural friend to France, 
« againſt a natural Enemy to France: 
& however (he ſays) a momentary occa- 
e fon might have changed the permanent 


&« em of thoſe courts, in reſpect to each > 
hs 18 8 


I have lately met ih a very io, 
I think unanſwerable letter, ſaid to be 
written in the beginning of the year 
1761, by the Earl of * , 
to M— D—, eſquire, which, indeed; 
agrees with the Impartial Reflector, that 
the alliance between France and Auſtria is 
unnatural ; but from thence deduces, that 
it is the nature of politics to have no per- 
manent nt rem; z and, in regard to the Eng- 


{ 26 1 
liſh it declares, 1 it is natural for them 
to. be as changeabt:: a8 their climate. 
Which for your aten r * trans 


| e _ L T8157; 


a; 


ph 1 1 + ai [ " - } 
ce 22 are eamongſt thike * "FEY 


« that, ſo far from being immutable, not 


| 6 only change with different ly tens, but 


& ſeem. to have as annual a revolution #8 
60 the earth, with this eſſential difference, 
7 they never return to their (PHONE: * 
1 ation. f 

"TM "Had a a man been ie from "IM 
« remote corner of the world, completly 


0 inſtructed in the natural intereſt of 


ee princes, and the general connection of 


4 European ſtates, but abſent from the 
„ ſcene of action for a fe years; could 


« he: ever believe, winh all the zeal and 


| « bigotry of the moſt eminent enthuſiaſt, 


40 that the year 1744 or any of the ſuc- 


ct .ceeding Ones, 28 low as 1736, had been 


« ſo intirely diſtorted in their political form 


«to the yeats 1757, 178, 1759, 1760, 
« cr even 17612 1 this I would not be 


. « under- 


9] 

i erbod do rhean ary quibble" hos 
4 naumerieal pi „ or even tohch 
upon a ſpeciſie Afi thre old 
4 and new ſtile. Could he ever believe, 
1 thut a conneQigh, ſo tepeatedly deelared | 
«by: all French political weiters chem. 
* ſelyes, not only diametricafly oppoſite to 
Ache real inteteſt of both” Auſtria" and 
. France, but 8Ho incotnpatible' and un- 
<# natural, had aner place, in the reigns of 
* Maria Thereſa and Lewis XV Ny, 
<'not only a defenſite alliance, compleatly 
n engaged: in, und fulfilled,” bur that 12 
« ſtria had Veen“ into the hands of the 
French, thoſeverylow countries, which 4 
« had been a theutre of war, for near a 
* century, and which had burigd millions 
«of Prench, C Germans, and Engliſh; and 
Wn exhauſted the blood and treafure of half 


- Europe, to defend chem from the power 
— 5 Fr rance * 

* This ws, avant, prectiely the | 
* cafe, Auſtria has not only entered into 
« ar} alliance with France, after havi 
« < engaged with the king of Poland and 

D 2 the 


3 + - - 


4 23]. 
© the Cxarina, to hunt down the King of 


« Pruſſia, and deſtroy the proteſtant inte- 
1 reſt of the empire; but has alſo joined 
© in an open rupture againſt England, who 
engaged with and ſupported her, in the 


« laſt war (to go no farther back) againſt 
00 the houſe of Bourbon, and the Elector 
* of Bavaria, who had nearly transferred 
* the imperial crown to that electoral 


© houſe, when a flood of Engliſh guineas 


e appeared in Germany, whereby; the 


| i Queen of Hungary was enabled to re- 
> 1 turn from Preſburg (where ſhe was ac- 


* commodated with an hoſpital for a pa- 


*« Jace, by her own, ſubjects, of ſo little 


ae n did they think her) to Vienna. 


1 On the other part the political dba 


55 nomena are ſtill ſupported.” We enter 


« jnto a ſtrict alliance with the King of 
« Praflia, and after having allowed him 
F to be our only champion for two years, 
ce becauſe our American affairs have taken 
« a favourable turn, we are for leaving 
e him in the lurch, to be devoured by 


10 Auſlria, in conjunction with France. 


& After 


[291 
After having tbrown' away MILLIONS 
« upon a certain Ele in Germany, 
when we had no manner of reaſon to 
t be ſuch: bubbles, we are willing to let 
_ « the inhabitants of that ſpot be demoliſh- 
e ed, without giving any aſſiſtance what- 
ever, when they have engaged in the 
« war purely for our ſakes, and have 
been impoveriſhed. thereby, to a 2 42 
656. ee e = 


914,96 But we are Enplidhzes, a. and Sick 
| « in a change of meaſures ſuited to our 
climate. The King of Pruſſia is, to 
e day, the greateſt hero that ever ex- 
1c iſted; beyond Cæſar, beyond Alexander. 
« We ſet our houſes on fire to commemo- 
te rate his anniverſary, and ſcarce burn a 
. candle extraordinary to remind us of 
that of our on ſovereign: To-morrow, 

& vrhat have we to do with continental con- 
4 nections? What is the king of Pruſſia 
te to us? he may ſerve us as the Queen of 
“ Hungary has done; and it is common 


4 prudence in us, to be before-hand 9 
« him, 


cc Thee 


11 
Thore is a publican in Barhieau, who 
05 is one of the greateſt, politicians, if not 


in Europe, at leaſt in England. He 
** ſet up in his houſe laſt war ; and. very 
F fixed upon a popular Ggn, 
the ſo much adulated Queer ꝙ Hun 
gam! And, knowing that the young 
6 arch- duke, Joſapb, Gaod a fair chance 
* of ſoon becoming King of the Romans, 
© he very adviſedly fold the gf Raynan 
puri in the metropolis, The fign and 
« the pur had: tha deſred effec, and he 
*. pat as much maney as any ſuttler in ithe 
« army, as long as vr faught. under the 
imperial banner. | Peace took'place, and 
his uri. deſcended into mere friendly 
Fe. power there was no ewtracrdinary 
e ſuhſiay raiſed for, or by; either. War 
me abaut again; and he was juſt up- 
on the paint af altering the name of his 
gu to The Lzaria, when Frederick 


Al. became: ſo popular at London, that 
* both his ſign and his purl under went 
an entire rovalution, and are now (even 
« yet) truly Pruſſian. However, he has 
2 4 Wks | « not 


e 


4 not yes def yal his ale; any mot 


« than his gurl. lam horn as lis foreſtes lis 


0 cuſtatners may: poſſibly e 
YE. * ier them e time. 


24 


The abt ben eg 


1 ſtate of politics for ſome centuries,” 1 ; 


s find a man can fotm no -/orzſed notion 


” upon this head, ſo as to reaſon with 


% preciſion, and deduos curtain and Indu- 

« bitable concluſions # I have, therefore, 

& placetl. polſties arnongſt the occult {cis 

4 ences, and leave them to metaphyfi- 

& eas, and the learned ſcholiaſt of nos 

1 entities to reaſon upon, and bewilder 
« ori in their e 7 08 


This letter, rs, places your politics 
your meaſures, if not altogether in a new, 
yet in a more obvious light, than they 
have hitherto appeared. 'You knew the 
genius of the Britiſh people; you ated 


_ conſiſtently thereto, Indubitable marks 


of your penetration and your judgment 
The deſcription of the poor Hanoverians 

ſuffering for our ſakes, ſeems, to me, 
; | alone, 


* 

. 
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tal | 
alone, a ſufficient vindication of the great 

mans vigorouſly-puſhing the German war, 
and tue great council's adopting the ſame 
meaſures. If we have © thrown” away 
« millions” in diſtreſſing a ſet of wretches, 
it is but reaſonable and [friendly that we 
ſhould throw away as many more (pray 
allow the expreſhon) to prevent their ene- 
mies ruining them quite. Du, firs, be- 
gan the war there. Humanity required, 
and ſtill requires, a continuance of it.— 
What eulogium can be too high, too ſub- 
lime, to beſtow on you, my gteat and 
noble friends, who gave to Britons the oc- 
caſion for oalling forth that humanity! 
you who feel the effects of it, you di- 
ſtreſſed Hanoverians! remember the au- 
thors of it with that gratitude and venera- 
tion, due to ſuch exalted charactersl—1 
rejoice, moſt noble members of the bleſſed 
faction, that T have been able to bring to 
light a virtue in you, which might have 
otherwiſe been buried in oblivion What 
title, pontifical, imperial, regal, or miniſte- 
rial, can equal that of Fathers of huma- 
nity? — Here my vanity, in ſpite of every 
GCL | modeſt 
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modeſt effort to the A will break 
| forth—1 cannot ſtand before the reſiſtleſs 
impulſe—Congratulate me then (reward 
me rather with a handſome ſine - cure) for 
not only being the firſt who ever diſco- 
vered you, firs, to be the six ES of n u- 
MANITY, but for that more amazing 
_ diſcovery, as extraordinary as new, that 
the MOTHER of HUMANITY is no other 
than POLITICAL CHICANERY, 


It 1 be i ſirs, in ſome of 
the public papers, in praiſe of the great 
man, and in derogation to you, that . be- 
&« fore Mr. P. came into power we loſt 
*<< the iſland of Minorca; after Mr. P. 
e came to hays the n 8 un war, 

er we took e 
Cape Ded, 
All Canada, 
cc Senegal, 

ce Goree, 


„Guadalupe, py 
„ St. Dominico, 

« Pondicherry, 

Belleiſle, 


I 


TY 


And deflroyed the tte blf of 


24. the FRENCH. Navy,” 

If I were. to quibble about words, I 
ſhould aſſert it were as impoſſible to divide 
a navy into greater and 46% halves, as. in- 
to three halves. - But I ſcorn to take ſuch 
advantages: tr truth needs no ſuch ſupport. 
All I ſhall contend for is, that be is but 
| Angy Vorthy of praiſe; and that you are 
doubly, if not trebly ſo, - I will admit 
the merit of planning theſe operations to 
be his But then, firs, what a pleaſure 


muſt it be to you, when, you reflect, that 


in not oppoſing t thoſe operations, you cer- 
tainly deſerve the higheſt praiſe What 
an addition. too to that pleaſure muſt it 
be, when you conſider what a train of 


praiſes are your own, in recommending him 


(it matters not for What purpoſes, ſtill 
you did recommend bim) to that ſtation, 
where he thought it more immediately 
his duty, and ado | it his canlant buſineſs, 


to be indefatigable in forming plans of 


expeditions for his Majeſty's and the king- 
dom's ſervice! But above all, firs, to 


What 


| 'T 31. . 

TING Canada of happineſs muſt it raile 
you, when you reflect, that the whole na- 
tion is bound to you, in the ſtrongeſt ties 
of gratitude, that you did not, through in- 
trigues, cabals, or otherwiſe, contri ve to 
diſpoſſeſs bim af chat ſtation BEFORE 
* conqueſts were I 


. Hold—1 fancy I have gone too ! ; 
a a plague: of this head of mine! Now I 
recolle& myſelf, F ſhould not have given 
all the merit of planning to the great man; | 
I believe Cummins, the quaker, formed 
the African expedition; beſides, if I re- 
| member right, he is penſſaned for plan- 
ning and guiding of it Who knows 
too, upon my honour I begin to ſuſpe& 
it, but that ſome other perſons, whoſe 
wodeſty, or the great mans vanity, may 
conceal their names, planned all the other 
operations : : In that caſe, mind me, firs; 
in that caſe (J rejoice the thought occut- 
red to me) there remains no more-ta Mr. 
P. than the paltry praiſe, the bare merit, 
of having juſt wiſdom enough to penetrate 
into the importance of the ſchemes, and 


E 2 | the 


[35]. 
| the prafticablity of es thetn | into 
AND. | , | 


What PE] matters are Git in al 
this? 1 will take upon me to pronounce, 
if any of you, firs, had been then at the 
helm of ſtate, and the planners of any, or 
all, of theſe operations had propoſed them 
to you, that as ſoon as you came to under- 
ſtand the utility of them, as clearly as be 

did, you would not have failed putting 
them into practice, with all that fire, ſpi- 
rit, and impetuoſity of expedition [faith 
I know not whether my phraſe be allow- 
able] that the late Mr. Rich fo rematk- 
ably exerted in his ſchemes,——Let the 
great man, or any of his infatuated abet- 
tors, ſtand forth, and ſay, he ever did the 
fame.——I know not how far ambition 
may carry him, or friendſhip them 
am determined therefore to ſave them 
the ſcandal of aſſerting an untruth, by ; 


Color affirming and declaring, that 
NEVER did. | | 


[97] 
I was going to proceed, firs, on this 
fabjed, w when I recollected that I had 
read, ſome time ſince, in the moſt inge- 
nious, inſtructive, and entertaining news 
paper ever exhibited to the public, I mean 
the St. James's Chronicle, a little piece, 
ſigned W. Prynne; in which my ſenti- 
ments on this occaſion are expreſſed far 
more forcibly and elegantly than I could 
poſſibly write them; warm, zealous, and 
enthuſiaſtic as I am, in your cauſe! Leſt 
you may not have ſeen it, I take the li- 
berty (and I hope Mr. Prynne will ex- 
cuſe the freedom) of tranſcribing ſome 
| part of it. Speaking of Mr. P. he ſays, 
For God's ſake, what are theſe great 
4 ſervices that ere ſo eternally dinned-in 
« our ears? It is ſaid, he has taken 
% Louiſbourg, Quebec, and, in' ſhort, 
*© made a compleat conqueſt of North 
« America; he has taken Guadalupe in 
« the Weſt-Indies, Senegal and Goree 
et on the coaſt of Africa, Belleiſle almoſt 
“on the coaſt of France, has deſtroyed 
4 Cherburg, greatly damaged St. Maloes, 
Fand 2 expelled the French from the 
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* & Paſt Indie; finally, he has carved out 
employment for the enemies troops in 
* Germany, the old grave of France; and 
« has found employment for their navy 
% and merchantmen in the ports of 


© Great Britain, He has done all this, | 


«has he? I thought theſe ſucceſſes were 
« owing to General Amherſt, General 


4 Clive, General Wolfe, the late Duke 
«of Marlborough, Lord Granby, and 


; Prince Ferdinand, by Land; and Ad- 
« miral Hawke, Admiral Saunders, Lord 


< Howe, Ce. &c. Sc. and about for- 


« ty or fifty brave Captains, and many 


ce thouſands, I might fay many tens of 


<« thouſands, of brave officers, and Britiſh 
« tars, by fea. This muſt be acknow- 
* ledged too; they ſay, they would not 
<« not depreciate the merit of theſe yali- 
£ ant and wiſeofficers, or undervalue the 
<« courage of our ſoldiers or ſailors; but 
« they inſiſt, that we ate ſtill obliged to 
Mr. Pitt for all theſe things, as he em- 
ployed theſe commanders, and thereby 

- « encouraged the men to fight; and he 
pointed out the buſineſs that thus diſ- 
< tinguiſhed 


E 
ec their courage and military ſkill. Well; 
* but does not every impartial man think, 
« that if the old miniſtry had remained. 
« undiſturbed by this troubleſome man's 
4 being 1 pointed a principal ſecretary of 
« ſtate, they would, not have employed. 
. good men as thoſe that have been 
* mentioned? Nay, did they not actually 
of employ as good ? Was not the brave 
& Blakeney at Minorca? Had not the 
& once-valiant Byng the command of our 

« fleet in the Mediterranean? Was not 
00 Gibraltar ſafe under the care of General 
« Folkes? Did they not ſend the prudent 
« and experienced officer General Brad- 
&« dock to drive the French from North 
cc America? Had not Lord Loudon, and 


« the lord knows who, the drubbing of 


« the French up and down Canada for 
e ſeveral years? And were not our armies 
A in Germany full as ſucceſsful before the 
« affair of the Caudine-forks at Cloſter- 
WE Seven as they have been fince? Were 
not our ſettlements in the Eaſt ſuf- 
« ficiently ſecured by the forces of the 
India company? And did not the mi- 
© niſtry 


989 
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xe niſtry-talk of ſecret expeditions and in- 


e vaſions on the coaſt of France for ſeve- 


ral years together? Nay, can any body 
forget our actually landing near Roch- 
« fort, and marching far enough up the 
country to take ſeveral bunches of grapes 


ein the fight of a whole village? All 


« this, I am ſure, the moſt * ſanguine 


«© Pittites will not be hardy enough to 
« deny. Why then, in the name of Pa- 


e triotiſm, are we to have the papers 
4 ſtuffed with thanks to this ſecretary of 


<« ſtate- more than any other? Nobody 


ever thought of thanking other ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, that have been many. years 
longer in this office than Mr. Pitt. No- 
a body reflects with pleaſure upon their 


e endeavours for the public good. So un- 
.. . * ungrateful are theſe countrymen of 


ec mine, that, I verily believe, not one of 
„them ever dropped a ſingle tear when 


* any of the late miniſtry were removed; 


“ and every body is now blubbering and 


ce orumbling that Mr. PIT T has reſigned; 


4% and are as laviſh in their thanks and 


ws Ms wh to him, as if our 
1 country 


1 


= country 010 dave Ra | in but an in- 


ce different plight, had not the ſeals been 5 
has e given to him. | 


FE 


There i is one thing, A your friend 
Mr. Prynne forgot, and which your ene- 
mies have, in all their publications, taken 
care to forget. I mean the important 

- conqueſt of the Iſſe of Aix; yes, firs, I 
call it important, becauſe we acquired by 
it not only an immenſe number of warlike , 
ſtores; but, I am told, ſome houſehold 
effects (I know not how true) of the in- 
habitants; a part of the * prieſt's library, 
and many, very many, bunches of grapes. 
——There is one thing, firs, muſt give 
you the. higheſt ſatisfaction, and for 
which all Europe muſt be laviſh in your 
praiſe ; you took the Iſle of Aix, at very 
little expence of blood; you aſſerted the 
greatneſs of your power in the conqueſt; 
you gratified a laudable ambition in ſo 
I was ſhewn by an officer, though I muſt do 
him the juſtice to obſerve they were given him by 
another perſon, the hiſtory of Oliver Cromwell, in 
two volumes, in French, part of the {aid library,” 
7 * 


[42] 


doing; and then, with, a nobleneſs of 


5 mind un paralleled, generouſly abandoned 


it to your conquered enemy. It was a 


' DEBT vndoubtedly due to thoſe ſup- 


; porters and abettors of the great man, who 
affirm him to have done every thing, and 
you to have done nothing, to excuſe you, 


in ſome meaſure, by proving. you cer- 
tainly did ſomething : and 1 heartily-re- 
| Joice, firs, . that I have ſo honourably 
WHITE-WASHED you (I know no 
term ſo emphatical) from ſuch a ſet of 
mercileſs CREDITORS. | 


By this time, moſt honourable and 
much honoured gents and nobles, of the 
faction, you muſt be thoroughly con- 


vinced of my friendſhip. A friendſhip 


which nothing but a total ſubverſion of 
your preſent bonourable principles can 
poſſibly terminate on this ſide the grave, 
— After ſuch a ſolemn aſſertion of in- 


violable regard, I do not doubt, firs; but 


that you will “lend a ſerious hearing” 
to the remainder of my Jriendy,. my 
e epiſtle. 


I ſhall 


Faq” 


1 tall 1 now proceed to the great mats 
reſignation or expulſion; I care not which 
way it is termed ; 2 n ls Ar = 
ether ways | FT. 


I rigid wes with the celebrated au- 
thor of the letters verſified (though not, 
like him, ironically, for I deteſt ſuch a 
double way of writing) that Mr. P. did 
not reſign, No, he was driven from his 
poſt deſervedly by a certain faction; and 
they will ever be remembered, as they 

ought, for the glorious oppoſition that 
effected it. lt is a common expreſ- 
fion, when we would expoſe an obſti- 
nate, perverſe, and wilful fellow, to ſay 
& he will neither lead nor drive.” Now, 
ſirs, if ſuch is allowed to be a vicious tem- 
per, and no man in his ſenſes will be Har- 
dy enough to diſpute it, the contraſt muſt 
be a virtuous diſpoſition. You had 
meekly ſuffered the great man a long 
while to guide and to lead you. | 
You was laudably determined to attain the 
miſting part of ſuch an amiable character. 


F 2 You 
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Fou emp! and you furceeded. 


Fou droue him from the #*#*#:** * 


**#**, you drove him from the mi- 
nifiry,—Regard not, firs, the ſentence 
Which the partial and the i ignorant may 
pronounce. If it is not, from this mo- 
ment, univerſally admitted by the candid 
and the wiſe, that your motives for this 
deed were ſingularly virtuous, and that 
I have indiſputably proved them ſo, let 
us: henceforth conſole ourſelves with. the 
belief that truth and juſtice exiſt but in 
idea or, at moſt, irs, exiſt but with 
you and with me—-for we, firs, admit 
it, let who will deny it. = 


The verſifier aſſerts, that on Mr. P.'s 
reſigning the ſeals, The king, with his 
* uſual goodneſs, expreſſed his concern 
4% for the loſs of ſo able a ſervant; and 
& to ſhew the ſenſe he entertained of 
e his ſervices, was graciouſly pleaſed to 
« make him an offer of any rewards 
« in the power of the crown. to beſtow. 
This (continues he) affected him ſtrong- 
* ly. T confeſs, fir jd the great man 


cc to 


* bs... 
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« to his en I did not come prepared 


4 for this exceeding. goodneſs. Pardon 


ce me, fir + it over- powers; it op- 
C PENIS burſt into tears,” 


What a field i is here for conſolation, 


for exultation, for rejoicing ! By oblige 


ing the great man to reſign, firs, you had 


the happy, the glorious. opportunity of 
, throwing an additional luſtre on the cha» 


rater of your ſovereign, the beſt, the 
moſt beloved of monarchs ; and at the 


ſame time making apparent in the great 


man that virtue, which the world might 
otherwiſe never have known him poſ- 
ſeſſed of; I mean, that moſt amiable of 
all other. virtues, GRATITUDE, — © 16 
% qver-pouers; it oppreſſes me.—He burſt 
<< into tears l' What could a heart; ſur- 
charged with gratitude, like his, do more? 
What offering at the ſhrine of bene vo- 


lence, ſo acceptable, ſo proper ? 


I am in raptures, my very noble friends, 
that I have it thus in my power to reſcue. 
you from that contempt the public have 
hitherto held you in, You may depend 


on 


. 
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on the ſame good offices to the end of 
biy pile; to the end of my life. 


Mr. P. in | his letter to the worthy al- 
derman, ſays, © moſt gracious public 
<« marks of his majeſty's approbation of 
* my ſervices followed my reſignation. 
« They are unmerited. The verſifier 
obſerves, © to ſay that this bounty was 
tc unmerited, is indeed a compliment 
te juſtly paid to his majeſty's generoſity, 
though paid, perhaps, not without ſome 
155 ee to his diſcernment.” 4 


I am ſenſible, firs, and you muſt be * 
ſible, all the world indeed are ſenſible 
of it, that his majeſty's great ſenſe, 
judgment, and ceconomy, would not 
ſuffer him to laviſh away thouſands 
a year for ſervices that ſcarce de- 
+ ſerve the name of ſervices.” No, firs. 
his majeſty's bounties have ever Sib 
ee guided by diſcretion. In truth, the 
reward or penfion (call it as you pleaſe) 
was merited, What truſt, firs, can be 
hereafter put in a man, who can auda- 
Fully” aſſert ſuch a glaring falſity to 

all 
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all the world? Stay — perhaps 1 1 
him too raſhly— think J plainly per- 
ceive his motive J have already told 
. you what a fatiguing poſt Mr. P. had 
of it. How anxious, how conſtant; how 
indefatigable he was in the duties of his 
office, I have already told you what a 
grateful heart the great man poſſeſſes, — 
It is obvious then, that gratitude got the 
better of his veracity, You had kindly 
contrived to force him from that trouble- 
ſome office ; that load of honourable mi- 
ſery ! and in grateful return, he modeſtly 
ſuppreſſed his deſerts, that no imputation 
might light on you, as the RO ERS of 
MERIT from the HELM of HONOUR,— 
How happy are ye, firs! what a conſola- 

tion muſt it be to you, that 4/ your fa- 
vours are not thrown away ! that the 
world is not yet degenerated fo far, but 
one perſon ſtill exiſts, who nobly ſacrifices 
even the deareſt conſideration in life, hs 
juſtly acquired merit ! to evidence how 
truly ſenſible he is of this your laſt great 


obligation, ſo generouſly conferred u pon 
him, 


Such 
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Such admirers are ye, firs, of ind 
juſtice—Such an admirer too am I-— 
notwithſtanding the little, very little ! 
affection I bear the great man — that 
my vindication of Mr. P. in one mall 
point will be pardoned, The verſifier 
in his anonymous letter aſſerts, ** that a 
e noble duke gave the right honourable 
« perſon a ſeat in the laſt parliament 
« for a borough in Yorkſhire, and had 
« him choſen without trouble or expence. 
©. From that very ſeat did the honourable 
de gentleman perſonally and ſcurrilouſly 
c abuſe his benefactor, as well as violently 
10 oppoſe hisGerman meaſures, Is not this 
. an inſtance (continues he) deteſtable 
« and horrible, that the gentleman is unin- 
9 fuenced by any obligations? — ! ſay, 
no. Suppoſe, for inſtance, Mr. Verſi- 
fier ſhould be Thoſen for any borough, 
free of expence, by the unanimous. voice ; | 
of his electors: Suppoſe his conſtituents | 
ſhould ſend him inſtructions for his con- 
duct in parliament ſo contrary to his 


own ſentiments, as to appear to him 
highly 


b 


highly detrimental to the intereſt of hid 
king and country. Will this gentleman 
take upon him to ſay, that to ſhew he 
was not “uninfluenced by any obliga- 
* tions,” he ſhould follow, thoſe inſtruc- 
tions ſo diametrically oppoſite to his own 
opinion? Nay; would he not zealouſly 
and arduoufly oppoſe thoſe meaſures ?. I 
hope ſo, for the honout of a freeborn 
2 Bü man for the honour of human 
e nature.” Nay more if his conſti- 
tuents perſonally and ſcurrilouſiy upbraid- 
ed and abuſed him firſt [for Mr. Verifier 
took care to forget that part of his inge- 
 hious tale] for not implicitly and blindly 
following their di#ates, has he ſo little of 
human frailty [morally ſpeaking, it may 
be a frailty] in him, as not to reſent and 
teturn that abuſe Stay; what have 1 
been about all this while? thought 
I ſhould find out ſomething at laſt 
againſt the great man in this affair, — 
Mr. Verſifier, in ſome meaſure, is in the 
right Mr. P. in oppoſing the meafures 
of his benefator, becauſe he thought 
them repugnant to the good of his coun- 
G try, 


\ 
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try, did, moſt undoubtedly, ſhew, that 
he was ſo filly and unfaſhionable a Patriot 


as to be © UNINFLUENCED by ANY obli- 
10 gation,” 


Sure, firs, you are now convinced of 
my extenſive abilities. I have juſt now 
ſhewn that the great man as © influenced 
« by obligations,” even ſo far as to give up 
his title to merit. In the preceding para- 
graph I have ſhewn that Mr. P's oppoſ- 
ing his benefactor (as he is ſtiled) was not᷑ a 
proof of his being © uninfluenced by any 
obligations, and that it was a proof.— 
What imagine ye, firs ? Should I cut any 
figure at the bar? Do you think I ſhould 
make any proficiency in the urns, and 
twiſts, and NWoinings of the law? Will 
this epiſtle, think ye, evince my know- 
ledge in handling a bad cauſe, and ſup- 
. a good one? 


An acquaintance with your impartial 
juſtice induced me, ſirs, to wander ſome- 
what from my ſubjet——The ſame mo- 
tive tempts me to ſtray a little farther 
It is in behalf of Mr, Alderman B-—, 


Our 


6 

Our ingenious anonymous verſifier has 
waſled whole pages in verſifying and 
making remarks on a letter, which he 
affirms to be written by Mr. Alderman 
B, in anſwer to the right honourable 
perſon's epiſtle to him. I am ſorry ſuch 
a deal of fine wit and ſatire, which he is 
ſo happy in making, ſhould be loſt from 
this moment I am almoſt tempted 
to ſuppreſs the anecdote, that the © im- 
« mortal” verſification may not taſte of 
mortality but it wo'nnot be,” 
Pray then, ſirs, you who are known to 
the verſifier, acquaint him that this ſa 


letter which he aſcribes to Mr. Alderman 


B — was not written by that gentle- 
man. The honour of the epiſtle, I 
fancy he will find, is Counſellor W-—'s, 


of the Temple. Another bottle-conjuring - 
affair, to catch ſuch credulous weak gen- 
tlemen as Mr, Verſifier ! — If he does 


not credit this anecdote, pray intreat him 
to enquire of Mr. Printer of that news 
paper in which it firſt appeared, 


G 2 And 
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And now Iam upon anecdotes, be ſo 
obliging too, ſirs, as to aſk Mr. Verſifier, 
if he can tell you who was the author of 
a ſucceſsleſs letter, written to a friend of 
a right honourable gentleman's, requeſt- 
ing a poſt of ſome conſequence in the 


great man's diſpoſal, Cx & N NN N 
ce SEE M. P—'s vir- 


tues bave raiſed him to that eminence 


of Nation be ſo worthily fille——* * * 
"66% * ** * * * „ * * 3350 


EET. 


„* 33. He bas ever expreſſed 
80 bimſe If bighly in my favour-—1 know 
* your influence over him The * * 
ebe it vacant, . 4 word.or 
et Erb, warmly urged, may fix it mine.” 

— 1 what lengths of revenge will not 


the diſappointed run! 


I would again, firs, -aſk your pardon 
for this trouble (fo foreign to the avowed 


intention of my epiſtle) did I not know, 
that the compliment i it pays to your juſtice 


and 
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and Wan . more than balances the 
liberty taken. 


1 now return to the reſignation —- 
Mr. P. fays, * a difference of opinion with 
e regard to meaſures to be taken againſt 
& Spain, of the higheſt importance to the 
* honour of the crown, and to the moſt 
Ce eſſential national intereſts (and this 
© founded on what Spain had already 
te done, not on what that court may 
. farther intend to do) was the cauſe of 
« my reſigning the ſeals. Lord Temple 
e and I ſubmitted in vriting, and fgned 
« by us, our moſt humble ſentiments 
% to his majeſty, which being over- 
* ruled by the united opinion of the reſt 


« of the king's ſervants, I reſigned the 
e ſeals,” &c, &c.—1 am ſorry, firs, 


to ſay, that the unavoidable 'war with 
Spain (I call it unavoidable, firs, as the 
world thinks you would have avoided it, 
if poſſible) has now convinced the nation 
in general, that Mr. P. had more pene- 
netration than all his opponents in the 
-CEPFLEPS put together, I fay, firs, my 

EP ti⸗ 
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partiality for you and your cauſe (which 
is ſo glaringly viſible throughout this epiſ- 
tle) occaſions my being exceedingly ſorry 


that I am obliged to make ſuch a conceſ- 


fion——The ſurgeon, you know, who 
attempts to heal, or relieve a wound, 


cannot avoid giving ſome pain in bis ope- 
Tations—— That, ( firs, is my fituation ; 
and, in this point, though I may not ab- 


ſolutely cure, I can certainly relieve, The 
great man figned a paper with his ſenti- 
ments reſpecting Spain; the event hath 
ſhewn he was in the right ——- But, firs, 
it has not appeared to the world that 
you ſigned any paper in oppoſition to thoſe 


ſentiments. Rejoice. then, my noble 
friends, at this fortunate, this lucky 


eſcape. You have the happy opportu- 


nity (I pray embrace it, firs) of denying 
that you ever did oppoſe him, and of 


bringing the argument againff you for 
you. © Does not (you may aflert) our 
agreeing to a war, /o ſoon after bis re- 


© ſignation, ſufficiently evince that we 


cc were always of that opinion ? Is it 
«« reaſon- 
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ct reaſonahle to ſuppoſe ſo many of us 
© ſhould change our ſentiments in ſo 
& ſhort a time ?” True, firs,” (me- 
thinks I hear ſomebody anſwer) © it is 
« not reaſonable ——and notwithſtand- 
« ing all that has been ſaid about an op- 
% polition, I do, on reflection, firmly, 
d yerily, and from my heart believe, 
«« there was no real oppoſition ; becauſe 
%a war with Spain appears to me to 
« have. been Zhen, as well as now, moſt 


& obviouſly eligible to the meaneſt * 7 
“cities. 


Faith, firs, I have admirably extricated 
you here——I mean, the world will fa 
ſo — but J deſpiſe all ſuch fallacious 
*extrications — 7 coritemn ſuch a tri- 
umph. —— [I muſt prove, and I will prove, 
that there would have been no occaſion 
for a war with Spain had not the great 
man by his ill-judg'd proceedings, brought 
it incvitably on us ; and that you acted 
like an honourable worthy humane ſet 
of Britons in oppoſing him, his mea- 
ſures, and their deſtructive conſequences. 
| It 


I 
I is true he has loſt his power, and 
yet in reſpect to this confounded Spa- 
niſh war, there is cauſe for lamenting, 
in the words of Cato, that 
. Succeſs fill follows him, and backs his crimes.” | 


Mr. P. ſcems to lay the whole ſtrength 

of his cauſe in this one article. That 
| the: meaſures he propoſed againſt Spain 
were in conſequence of what they had 
already done, not what they intended to 
do, — It, therefore, ſirs, behoves me, as 
your friend, to conſider what they actually 
had done; This Mr. Rolt, the author 
of the hiſtory of the laſt war, has enabled 
me to do with very little trouble to my- 
ſelf; that gentleman having lately col- 
lected together a ſeries of facts (which 
he is weak enough, firs, to ſtile inſults} 
committed by the Spaniards fince the 
commencement of the preſent war againſt 
France; and which, he advances, are 
as naked and plain as they are inconteſ- 
tibly true, and can be authenticated. 
They are as follows: 8 


I. «© The 


Il 
I. * The affair of St. Lucar, a Spaniſh 


te port about ſeven leagues from Cadiz. 
xc There were eleven fail of Engliſh veſ- 
„e ſels in that harbour, who failed out 


ce with Spaniſh pilots on board; and at 
& the mouth of that river, between the 
te two necks of land, and in ſhoal water, 


„they were followed by a French pri- 
« vateer, and brought back. Great ap- 


« plication was made by the late Sir Ben- 


% jamin Keene to the court of Madrid, 
„ but to no purpoſe; they were deemed. 
« good prizes, although taken within 


&« the land:” . 
Ho fooliſh, firs, and il-judged, it 


was in Mr. P. to require ſuch an ap- 


plication! Mr. Verſifier ſays, when 
& jt was urged at the CO—1 B——d 
„that the Spaniards would think twice 
e before they declared war againſt this 
« kingdom,” that the /pirited anſwer 
of the great man was, * I will- not give 


them leave to think.“ I believe, firs, 


it is your opinion that Mr. P. had better 


bave given h1mſelf © leave to think,” be- 


fore he ſent ſuch orders to Sir Benjamin. 
H 
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_ Muſt not the precipitate man know that 
it. would naturally Front the Spaniſh 


court? Who, but ſuch a miniſter as. 


himſelf, would run the hazard of affront- 
ing ſo friendly a power for a few paltry 


| merchantmen ? Not you, firs, I dare take 


upon me to declare. Reflect then, my 
noble friends, what an incumbent cauſe 


vyou have for conſolation; what reaſon 


rather for exultation and rejoicing, that 
heaven, when it formed you, beneficently 
endowed you with ſuch praiſe- al 
pacific diſpoſitions ! 


II. The affair of the Antigallican, 
% and her prize the Penthievre.— The 


treatment the late Sir Benjamin Keene, 


our then ambaſſador at Madrid, re- 


& & ceived on that occaſion, are facts ſo 
« welt known, and ſo recent in the 


te minds of every one, that there is no 


 < occaſion to comment further upon 


« them; but refer the curious to the 
„ Antigallican's letters fo lately pub- 


= < liſhed.” 


The Antigallican and her prize! 


es ——- here's another inſtance 
0 


Ty | 
of the great man's ſagacity — folly, I 


ſhould have faid—-What a piece of work 


did he make about a /ingle Engliſh ſhip, 
a fingl prize! No wonder poor Sir Ben- 


jamin was ill-treated at the court of Ma. b 


did. Is it not notoriouſly known that 
Gur buſy meddling ſecretary of ſtate dif- 
patched remonſtrance. after remonſtrance 
only about this 7rifling affair. If the 
haughty Caſtilians reſented ſuch uſage, 
and which undoubtedly affiſted in bring- 
ing on this lamentable cataſtrophe of a 
war, who are we to thank for it but 
Mr. P.?— Nay he was not contented 
with inconſiderately remonſtrating by the 


common channel of conveyance, but he 


even raſbiy countenanced Meſſrs. Sherratt's 
and Schomberg's journey to Spain on pur- 
poſe. to remonſtrate the injuſtice of de- 
taining, and to ſolicit the return of the 
faid ſhips. Would any ſenſible thinking 
man have done the like ? But I have al- 
ready proved that he would neither give 
himſelf ** leave to think,” nor was for 


permitting it in the Spaniards ;—like the | 


dog in the manger, who would neither 
H 2 | eat 
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at the hay himſelf, nor permit the o 
to cat it, Did not the French affirm, 
that it was not a lawful prize? And was 
it not reaſonable in the Spaniards to credit 
the affirmations of their friends, relations, 
and fellow catholics, before a parcel of 
unaffined and unbelieving Engliſh here- 
ties? — l am almoſt mad with choler 
at the great man's behaving ſo ridiculouſly 
abſurd! What occaſion, ſirs, is there 
for wiſhing that you had been tben at the 
helm of ſtate? Oh glorious thought! 
« I will enjoy it, though but in idea; 
You would have taken no ſuch ſteps ; 
You would have been more temperate ; 
Du would have been more generous ; 
Tou would not have diſtruſted the honour 
of the French; You would not have d:/ſ- 
| guted the equity of the Spaniards. 
How prudent ! how paſlive ! how ami- 
able ! how virtuous ! 


Here, firs, 1 cannot help giving you 
an anecdote—or two. — The cap- 


tain of the Antigallican would probably 
have found it no great difficulty to have 
a. 
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got to Gibraltar with his prize; but then, 
it was not ſo promifing a market as Ca- 
diz for the ſale of ſuch a valuable acqui- 
fition; and it is every commander's buſi- 
neſs to do the beſt for his owners. The 
| Spaniards were not unacquainted with his 
motive for coming there; and, in return, 
when they found how things were to hap- 
pen, tauntingly laughed at ſeveral of the 
officers, repeating ſome old Spaniſh pro- 
verbs (of which they are extravagantly 
fond, no language abounding in more) that 
agree near with, Now you have brought 
c your pigs to a fine market! ——*< All 
* covet, all loſe!” Some people would 
think this an inſult: You know better, 


firs; Why ſhould not thoſe * I that 
«© win?“ 


The next is a more particular anecdote. 
Mr. $*#*****#* when he was in Spain, 
found means, ſome-how, to acquire in- 

telligence of ſome private tranſaction in 
the Spaniſh cabinet, and tranſmit a toler- 
able account of it here. T he Spaniards 

| had 


he - 
had information given them of Mr. 
Sss⁰αανœãœsl 5 notable diſcovery of this ſe- 
cret, and iſſued out orders to apprehend 
him. They, luckily, arrived half an hour 
too late; he and his colleague had em- 
barked and eſcoped; otherwiſe the en- 
raged dons would have inevitably tucked 
them both up as ſpies. Would you, ſirs, 
would any prudent men like you, have 
voluntarily run ſuch hazards for the ſer- 
vice of their country? Ay, but you will 
ſay, the expected reward for ſo important a 
ſervice — or, in Richard's. words, * to 
« ſerve you elf, good Buckingham.” —— 
True, that might he ſome inducement: to 
lim, but none to you, Happily fortune 
hath been moſt laviſhingly kind: it would 
be folly, therefore, to run the hazard af 
your lives on any conſideration. — But to 
go on—Mr. SAA, I am well in- 
formed, elated with his ſucceſs, made an 
offer to the great man, that if he would ſend 
him to Spain in any public character (for 
if he returned there as plain private Jack 
1 he ſhould be hanged) he would be 
| | anſwer- 
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anfwerable for it that not the leaſt cir- 


cumſtance ſhould occur in the cabinet of 


Madrid, but he would inſtantly diſpatch 
an account thereof to our ſecretary at 

London. — How much, firs, was the great 
man to blame for not employing of him! I 
pronounceyou would have made no ſcruple. 
Suppoſe he had failed of his intelligence, or, 
what would have been worſe, ſent wrong 


intelligence, of what ſignification could 


the loſs of a few thouſands of the public 
money have been, either in ſupporting Jack 
n his public character, or thoſe miſtaken 
meaſures which his falſe intelligence might 
have poſſibly occaſioned? 1 ſay, what 
would have ſignified ſuch a paltry loſs, 
when conſidered with the greatneſs of the 
attempt? — What can be the reaſon then 
that the great man did not acquieſee in the 


propoſal? — Why, only this, I aſſure you 


Jack had too much honour to betray 
the means of his intelligence, paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come; and the great man was 
. too hard of belief to confide in him with- 
cut it —What a weak objection - Now 

proceed we, | 
| III.“ His 
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III.“ His Majeſty's ſhip the 3 


r ment was chaſed off the coaſt of Spain 


« by the Telemachus privateer of near 


te double her force; but by the gallant ö 
2 behaviour of Captain Strachan and his 
« crew, the French were almoſt all cut 
« to pieces, when the Telemachus ſtruck, 


« and Captain Strachan ſtood afterwards 


&« for the Spaniſh coaſt, when he ſent his 
* boat with his maſter and four men on 
« ſhore to land ſome of the priſoners, and 
bring him off ſome neceſlaries. The 


« boat was immediately detained, and the 


* officer and crew thrown into priſon; 
e the governor alledging, that the French 


& ſhip was an illegal capture, though ſhe 


<« came off from the land where ſhe lay at 


te an anchor, and purſued and firſt en- 
40 gaged the Experiment.“ 


1 cannot help wiſhing, firs, that Cap- 
tain Strachan had gone on ſhore himſelf, 
inſtead of ſending his maſter, What pu- 
niſhment did he not deſerve for daring to 
fight a ſhip of double his force? What 
chaſtiſement too great for inhumanly ha- 

zarding 
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#arding the lives of ſo many of his maje- 
ſty's ſubjects in ſuch an unequal conteſt ? 
Some people, I believe, (I do not judge 
by you, firs) imagine Britiſh valour ca- 
pable of accompliſhing any thing !—You, 
firs, you whoſe virtue and humanity are 
ſo eminently conſpicuous, would you have 
done this? Step forth any one amongſt 
you converſant in naval affairs, and tell 
me if a mere privateer could move you to 
the perpetration of ſo horrid a flaughter! a 
barren privateer ? Fane, I am convinced 
with Young, is nothing more than A1R. 
Who then would purchaſe it with blood? 
Indeed, firs; had the Telemachus been as 
fruitful as was our intrepid naval hero's 
ever memorable Aquapulco man, it might 
have tempted even cowardice itſelf to try 
the experiment. —* The governor alledged 
e that the French ſhip was an illegal 
ce prize!” So it furely was. Mind the 
difference, firs ; the Tclemachus chaſed the 
Experiment, not the Experiment the Te- 
lemachus. How then could it be a legal 
capture? — Pray let me illuſtrate this 
Suppoſe, firs, any, or all of you, were 
I chaſing _ 
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chaſing the noble lion; ſuppoſe the ſavage 


creature (you know our polite enemies 
hold us in no other light) ſhould ſtop 
ſhort, turn upon you, ſeize, and conquer 
you; would any reaſonable perſon, for 
ſuch a caſual turn of affairs, affirm that 
you were legally oyer-powered? Or, in 
other words, legal game? — © Shame, 
« where is thy bluſh?” LI ſpeak to Mr, 
Secretary that was, ſirs] to diſpute the 
juſtice of the Spaniards? To make wiſ- 
dom, judgment, impartiality, and equity 
our enemies? —— The man indeed of lit- 
tle diſcernment might pronounce it egal, 
for the very reaſon that the more pene- 
trating Spaniards' would not. The 
« royal beaſt ſhould not have been firſt 
« attacked, provoked, and moved ta 
„ anger,” 


A thought has juſt popped into my 
head; I muſt indulge it; ſtrange, man- 
tic; and abſurd, as it may appear 
If our ſportſmen were to become game, 
and the'bunted become bunters, the Lord 
| | have 


(Cc | 
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have mercy upon many of them (I trem- 
ble for ſome of you, firs!) though only 
the naturally timid Hare ſhould be the 


nes 


IV. « About June, 1760, the Saltaſh 
ce floop'of war chaſed on ſhore a F rench 
ce row-boat a few leagues to the eaſtward 
« of Almreia ba y, and ſome time after ſhe 
ee took a French row-boat off Mahon, and 
put a midſhipman and fourteen men on 
« board, and ſome time in the following 
« month came to anchor in that bay. 
« The Spaniards detained her, and made 
« the men priſoners: upon which the 
« Captain of the Saltaſh, finding his prize 
« not come out, ſent his boat with the 
« maſter and five men to know the rea- 
« ſon; who, on coming on ſhore, ' were 
e threatened by the Spaniſh ſoldiers to be 
« fired at, unleſs they hauled their boat 
« aſhore. to a port a quarter of a mile 
« from thence, which they refuſed to do. 
© inſiſting, as Britiſh ſubjects, they had a 
«« right to Spaniſh protection: whereupon 
they ſeized the boat's crew (as well as 
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. the prize) Fe put them i into the com · 


« mon priſon, where the maſter was 
« ſtruck. and abuſed by the ſoldiers, and 
« all the reſt uſed with great cruelty, and 


*« refuſed the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. 


* The Saltaſh was not able to get her 


men, to the number of twenty, who 
« are now there, The Spaniards ſent the 


* maſter of a Catalan bark to priſon, for 


„carrying a meſſage from one of * 
WO Pisten to Gibraltar.“ 


What a curſed buſtling piece of PR 
now is hereabout a tiny row-boat or two 


The worthy Spaniards, no doubt, were 


of opinion, that it was neither humane 
nor honourable for Captain Saltaſh, in a 
loop of war, to purſue and take a little 
row-boat, and frighten a few poor harm- 


leſs Frenchmen, who were, probably, only 


out upon a party of pleaſure, Who can 
blame them then for ſeizing this prize ſo 
ungeneroufly made ſo? Who condemn 
them for puniſhing thoſe who were aiding 
and aſſiſting in ſuch an unmanly act? 


s to the maſter and the five men, they 


ſurely 
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ſurely merited their fate. They went 


with an avowed intention of inſulting the. 
Spaniards, by demanding the reaſon of 


their detaining the prize. They were 


threatened to be fired at if they did not 


bau! their boat to another port, only a 


quarter of à mile from where they then 
Were; and the fools, in return forſo much 


civility, ungratefully refuſed, inſiſting ' 


they had a right to Spaniſh protection, as 
being Britiſh ſubjects. As being Briti/h 
ſubjects! If that were all, how much 
greater 7igbt had our enemies, as being 


* 


French ſubjects, naturally cemented to 


each other in the ſtrong ties of kindred 
and religion? Beſides, the Blockheads! 
were they denied protection? The Spa- 
niards, very Friendly and kindly, offered 
it to them at another port; and ſhould 
« Beggars, ſirs, be cbuſers? 


V. © Alguziers, a Spaniſh garriſon op- 


« poſite to Gibraltar, has ever been a re- 


te ceptacle and aſylum for thoſe piratical 
French row-boats, An Engliſh veſſel 


© was 
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vas brought in there by a French pri- 


c« yateer, taken cloſe in with the Spa- 
« niſh ſhore. Sir Edward Hawke with 

e his fleet then lay in Gibraltar bay, and 
« ſent to the Spaniſh governor to demand 
c the reſtoration of that ſhip; which the 
«governor haughtily refuſed ; but Ad- 
H miral Hawke, with a true Britiſh ſpirit, 


like What was formerly done by Admi- 


ral Blake, ſent His boats, manned and 
armed, to cut out the Engliſh ſhip fo. 
e unjuſtly taken, which they bravely ef- 


e fected from under their forts, and car- 
< ried her to Gibraltar; but the Spaniards 


ce fired all the time and killed about 150 


« Engliſh. This, Lord Tyrawley, the 
„the late governor of Gibraltar, and Sir 


« Edward Hawke, remonſtrated ſtrongly 
« by our ambaſſador” to the court of Ma- 


« drid ; but to no effect.” 


Now, firs, you fee a glaring inſtance 
of the deſtructive conſequences of the great 
man's pernicious maxims ! No leſs than 


the firſt General and the firſt Admiral 


in the-world, exhibiting ſtriking proofs 
| es 
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of the baleful influence of his raſh, preci- 
cipitate, impetuous methods of proceeding. 
Here are one hundred and fifty Engliſh 
lives thrown away after a paltry Engliſh 
veſſel, and all forſooth to manifeſt a true 
Britiſh ſhirit ; and, notwithſtanding the 

veſſel was recovered, yet muſt my Lord 
and Sir Edward remonſtrate too, It was 
indeed © without effect; and I may ven- 
ture to ſay, ought to have been, It is 
injuſtice, it is cruelty to the laſt degree, | 
to imagine the Spaniards would have in- 
humanly murdered ſo many brave Britons, 
if the French had not property. convinced 
them that it was a law ful prize. e it. 
remembered, ſirs, where I ſpeak of. the 
juſtice, ee fincerity, or any other 
virtue of the Spaniards, that my ſenti.. 
ments are not only founded on thoſe. facts 
which I exhibit as ſo many unqueſtion- 
able proofs thereof, but on that ſurer 
foundation, a reliance on your ſuperior 
judgment and penetration: For ſurely, 
ſirs, your activity in oppoſing the great 
man's. ©* ſpirited” propoſal, denotes and 
| demonſtrates you have no leſs opinion of 


that 


2 11 
that 1 dg: Mine 18 therefore ) 
frividly attempt to illuſtrate che .* 
& 1 5 ſentiments, by impartially ſhew⸗- 


ing how highly they are deſerving - 


| Your good © pinion. —1 do. not doubt, 
firs, but he” progreſs 1 have made, and 
che Proofs of uncommon friendſhip. I have 
given you, fills you with tranſports too 
Steat to be ſuppreſled, yet (paradox as it 
my ſeem) too great to be exprelied. 


TD VI. * very uiliy che 81 peedwell cut⸗ 

4 tet, commiandécdt by Pen Allen, 

Go 6g chaſed into tHe harbour of Vigo by 
"di the Achilles; la French man of + War, an 

nde dae J P of by her. Mir. Al- 

4e Kas een Ne at Spitheid for long 

"3M Eigen cutter, and honoutably ac- 

«ined; But” the court declared their 

opinion, that e was an illegal prize, 


ah taken Gonttary to the law of nations, 
141 N = VOY 4 - 


many French firivateers, manned and fr 
t ed out by Spaniards, built under the win- 
| *d6ws'of the Goyernor's' houſe, where 


*RELT | | | « they 


VII th Cadiz; dig his war, 8 


4 


1 


« they lay, and, in his Gght, when. 
* any Engliſh veſſel failed out of the har- 
ec bour, would follow inſtantly and bring 
© her in; though, on , the, contrary, if 
6 any French ſhip ſhould fail out, no 
i Engliſh ſhip of war dared to follow her, 
Lor ſail out of the harbour in leſs than 
* twenty-four hours; and the garriſon 


e guns were always ready to protect a 
French ſhip.” . 


VIII. © In the harbour of Vigo, about 
« ſix months ago, there were upwards 
of thirty French row-boats; in which 
* thirty boats there were not above thirty 
« Frenchmen, one in each boat, and the 
« reſt of the crews all LG, and 
e theſe fitted out by the Spaniards there, 5 
* and at St. John de Luz.“ 


IX. At Cabaretta, a {mall town on 
the Spaniſh coaſt, in the gut of Gibral- - 
© tar, Where is a caſtle and ſome few 
guns, are always a fleet of French row- 
e boats at anchor under thoſe guns; I dare 
« ſay with not one Frenchman on board, 
K r 
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* moſtly Spaniards and Genoeſe, but fit. 
te ted out by Spaniards, who, in a piratical 
manner, watch and ſeize all Engliſh 
&« veſſels Which paſs without convoy, or 
happen to be becalmed. This is 
« preatly detrimental to our garriſon at 
Gibraltar, as many of thoſe veſſels are 
generally bound there from Ireland, 
te &c. with proviſions,” 


J will not, firs, comment on all the ar- 
ticles ; the four laſt I leave to your own 
deciſions. If you follow my ſteps in de- 
liberating, and adopt my method in il- 
luſtrating, you will, doubtleſs, draw the 
ſame concluſions from the. latter, as I 
| have done from the farmer. In this com- 
pliment to your judgments, you have the 
higheſt cauſe for joy. Your incautious 
enemies imprudently advance that you are 
capable of nothing. By leaving theſe arti- 
cles to your own obſervations, I have 
ſhewn that I know you capable of ſome- 
thing, — Nay, though 1 may be accuſed 
of jingular partiality in my friendſhip, yet, 
to their utter confuſion, I do here per- 

. tn 3838 emp- 
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emptorlly and ſolemnly pronounce with- 
out heſitation, prevarication, or mental 
reſervation, that I believe you are carAa- 
BLE OF ANY THING,*—Here's a con- 
queſt !=— Ha!—-methinks I ſee your 
foes acknowledging the juſtice of your ſen- 
tence, Whilſt you, firs, in the exultation 
of your hearts, are wantonly waving your 
banners in the air, and triumphantly pro- 
claiming cc victoria, viftoria!' — What 
a picturel— Oh for our Shakeſperian Ho- 
garth's all· creative talents! Soon would 
my animating pencil breathe it into life! 


The foregoing facts, firs, were induſ- 
triouſly introduced to the world immedi- 
ately after the great man's reſignation; in 
order to ſupport his aſſertion, that the 
meaſures he propoſed were founded on 
what Spain had already done. Now, my 
noble friends, as this was intended as a 
Enock-down argument to thoſe who op- 
poſed him, I think I have returned the 
Broughtonian compliment, and given them 
(as Zanga has it) Blow for Blow. 

K 2 | — 


I mean, + in a miniſterial way. 
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— Some people will feel i it, or I have miſſed 
the mark, 2 

My intention, when I began, were to 
pourtray the great man, and you, accord- 
ing to the merits of each. My inten- 
tions were to * ſpeak of you as you are.” 
! think 1 have accompliſhed. 

have exhibited hig deſerts; I have ex- 
emplified yours. In fine, 1 have ſhewn 
him © quite another ſort of a man than 
" any of you.” — After this, little more 

can be neceſſary. I ſhall therefore make 
a very few additional remarks, draw a 
ſhort inference from the whole, and haſte 
to a concluſion, 


It appears that monſieur Bufly delivered 
a memorial on the 23d day of July 1761, 
telating to the diſputes between Great 
Britain and Spain ; at the fame time de- 
dclaring, that if thoſe objects ſhould bring 

ona war with Spain, the French King 
"would be obliged to take part therein, 
This ſtep was looked upon as unprece- 
- dented and offenſive; it © put the mini- 
y — | 8 ſter | 
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ce ſter Pitt, ſays the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
in a bad humour, and in conſequence 
thereof, Mr. P. returned Buſly's memorial 
(as the count de Fuentes has it) in an 
&« irregular manner; or, to expreſs it 
more . emphatically, in a contemptuous 
manner. — What, firs, was the conſe- 
quence of this? Buſſy's memorial (and 8 
very juſtly) was a matter of great ſur- 
prize to the king, That ſurprize was na- 
turally increaſed, when the Spaniſh mi- 
nifter had afterwards the effrontery (I can 
give it no milder term) to'avow to Lord 
Briſtol, that the ſaid memorial was deli- 
vered with the full approbation and con- 
ſent of the king of Spain. But as this 
avowal was accompanied with the moſt 
becoming apologies, and with aſſurances 
that ſuch memorial ſhould never have 
been delivered, if it had been foreſeen that 
it would have offended; and as ſoon after 

the Spaniſh miniſter at Madrid acquaint- 
eld our ambaſſador there, that the king of 
Spain had at no time been more intent on 
cultivating a good correſpondence with us; 
and the Spaniſh ambaſſador here making 
repeated 


1 

| tepeated declarations to the ſame effect | 
his Majeſty, i in juſtice and prudence, — 
bore coming to extremities, 


Here, before 1 proceed to the great 
man, the higheſt ſenſe of duty and affec- 
tion to our ſovereign prompts me to ob- 
ſerve, that all Europe, even our enemies, 
muſt acknowledge, that his Majeſty con- 
ducted himſelf in this nice and important 
affair with that caution, equity, and royal 
condeſcenſion, which could proceed only 
from a really amiable diſpoſition; from a 
judgment, moderation, and humanity, 
that diſtinguiſh him eminently above all 
other monarchs; and for which the hap- 
pieſt of ſubjects revere and belove him, to 
a degree very little ſhort of idolatry itſelf, 
Never had ſubjects ſo good and great a 
King; never had King ſuch loyal and af- 
fectionate ſubjects! They were formed, 
by the favour of heaven, for each other: 
He, to rule; They, to obey. He, as an 
_ exalted pattern of wiſdom and of virtue, 
They, to humbly imitate fo illuſtrious an 


example. 
"+ "Bi | "36-008 
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As to Mr, ERA he behaved in ſo un- 


common a manner, there is no bearing it. 
What, firs, ſay Mr. Wall and Count de 
Fuentes of him? I am certain vou think 
them too much. the gentlemen to advance 
a falſehood. Why the firſt affirms, that 
nothing but the ſpirit of haughtineſs 
© and diſcord reigns in him ;” and the 
laſt, that he is a“ man of pride, and un- 
& meaſurable ambition; and that © du- 
t ring his adminiſtration, he treated the 
& affairs of Spain with little management, 
* or (as he elegantly explains it) in an 
* 7nſ/ulting manner.” Nay, that he had 
the confidence to aſſert, that he would 
* not relax in any thing ill the ToweR 
© of LonDON was faken SWORD in 
© HAND.” 


| What inſolence to ſuch good friends 

and for what? truly becauſe monſieur 
Buſly good-naturedly delivered a memorial 

in favour of his maſter's relations ; and 

becauſe the .great man thought he had 

zo buſineſs with it; and becauſe he thought 

it 
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it very affrontive both in Spain and France; . 


and becauſe he fore/aw, what none of you 
did, that the Spaniards had a mind to 
quarrel with us; and becauſe zhis, and 
becauſe that, and becauſe other, What 
a pack of. reaſons ! 
great man do more? Did he not, by his 
almoſt unprecedented behaviour, oblige the 
king of Spain (owing to that king's not 
being' quite ready for pulling off the 
maſk) to act beneath the dignity of a 


great prince, in making apologies and 4 
ſurances, which, at the time he was 


making them, he muſt know, were no- 


thing bur APOLOGIES and ASSURANCES? , 
It is true it was not ſo great a hardſhip 


on the Spaniſh king to be obliged to ſtoop, 
by thoſe apologies, to the King of England 
becauſe he was ſtooping to the greateſt 
and moſt powerful monarch in Europe: 
But ſtill it was acting derogatory to that 


truth, Which ought to dwell in every 
royal breaſt ;" and in which his Britannic 


Majeſty is a riking leſſon to all the 
world, 


Nay, did not the 
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Tit anſwer for it, W not, ſirs, 
hare behaved with ſuch “ % humour, 
baughtineſs, diſcord, pride, unmeaſurable' 
ambition, little management,” and the 
long train of er ceteras, which thoſe mi- 
croſcopic Spaniſh Dons diſcovered in Mr, 
P. Ton would not have talked of re- 
« laxing in nothing till the tower of 
London was taken ſword in hand.” 
No, heaven knows, you would never 
have given occaſion. for ſuch complaints 
— — You would have quiet relaxed 
lang before — Du would have been of 
opinion to get a peace as well as you 
could ; well knowing, firs, that a patched 
coat is better than a torn one; and that 
it will laſt a little while, till it breaks 
out in holes again— and then, you know, 
that aſter ſuffering ſome trifling inconve- 
nience from its being in holes a ſecoud 
time, why to be ſure it can be patched 
a ſecond time. congratulate you, 
firs, on ſuch amazing proofs of your 
knowledge, 3 and œcono- 


my. | 
L cc « The 


% 
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| The talents of a great miniſter land 
e conſequently of any great man) ate 


«* much more ſeen in preventive than exe 
« cutive meaſures.” Theſe are the words 
of the writer of the letters to the carl of 


3B, and ſerve at once as a ſatire. on 
the great man, and an eulagium on yu. 


He was for executing; vou for preventing. 


Unhappily, though you ſtem'd the torrent 
ſome little while, you could not dry up 
the ſpring ; the rapid ſtream. has at length 


forced. its paſſage; the flood has hurried 
us away: and we are overwhelmed. in 


a fea. of War. Upon my word, firs, 


a tolerable pretty metaphorical paſſage |. 


Now, 9 I think I have finiſhed my 
taſk. | I haye reſcued the reputation. of 


- the injured Spaniards ; expoſed the great 


man's-inability and his meaſures, his af- 
frontive and imperious behaviour ; and 
evinced, to. a mathematical demonſtra. 
tion, in your own characters contraſted 
with his, the amazing difference between 


the paciFic and the spIRIT ED. I have 


convinced 


0 
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 couvinced the world, firs, that they ever 


ougkt-to conſider more attentiyely, many 
facts which they call inſults. The tongue 


| of -precipitance too often aſſumes the 


voice of judgment. Was the native tem- 
per of the fuppoſed inſulted party, before 
we preſumed to chrifter any occurrence, 
but more mipately enquired into, how 
frequently would thoſe we ſlile indigni- 
ties, be called by ſome other, very po- 


te, term Are not you, firs, happily 


a prog of this aſſertion? I have incon- 
teſtibly ſhewn that che ſelf- ſame facts 
which to the eyes of the world appeared 
as INSULTS ; appeared not ſo to you. 
That ſeries of behaviour in the Spaniards, 
which to the K. to the great man, to the 
Britiſh nation; us the higheſt; IN DIG- 
NITY ; yet offered to you, whoſe: tem- 


pers are ſo lingularly paſſive, was nothing 


but a DECENT DEPORTMENT, a BECOM- 


* 


01 


ING RESENTMENT, for indignities firſt 
thrown on them by Britiſh individuals, 
No wonder, firs, that the great Mr, 


. Anonymous Verſifier ſhould lay, «It's - 


L 3 ( hardly | 
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40 hardly conceiveable that he {the great 


« man] could either deſire or expect to 
« fſucceed in ſuch an EXTRAVAGANT 
« propoſal : What! to declare war, and 
« commence hoſtilities, againſt ayRIEND= 
„% Ly nation. The laws of nature and 
« of nations; the obligations of treaties 5 
« the common ſenſe of equity and rea- 
« fon; equally diſclaim a proceeding, as 
66 UN JUST as PRECIPITATE,” To be 
ſure, firs, Mr. Verſifier is in the right, 
the event has ſhewn that it was a very 


extravagant, unjuſt, and precipitate pro- 


poſal againſt ſuch a friendly nation. 
It moſt certainly was as unjuſt, as pre- 
cipitate; — juſt as much the one as the 
other. How happy am I in ſuch 
a brother advocate for the ever memo... 


rable oppoſitiqn ! 


I ſhall conclude with one ſhort remark; 
The corollary, upon the whole, ſeems ta 
be this, Ir THE GREAT MAN HAS ABI» 
LITIES FOR A PRIME MINISTER, NONE 
OF YOU HAVE; IF HE HAS NOT, YOU 
ALL HAVE: Let the world read this, and 


judge. 


I now 
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1 now take m 

y * * the beft 
friends muſt part) wiſhing you never 
may be in want of ns wn u gail in 


your 6s 


SIR, KzP# 


Yours, &c. &c. &c. 
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